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the other delegates from Delaware, James McHeruy, Irish-bom
aide to Washington and to Lafayette during the Revolution, was
Maryland's first representative to attend. Franklin, after Friday's
illness, was again present, and with him three more delegates
who made up for Pennsylvania the largest delegation in the
Convention: George Clymer, who had signed the Declaration,
the Quaker Major General Thomas Mifflin, and the Connecticut-
bom Jared Ingersoll, who for the past two years had been in-
sistent in speech and in print on the need of revising or supple-
menting the Articles of Confederation. Every oxie of the nine
except Strong had been, or now was, a member, and Gorham
and Mifflin had each been a president, of Congress. Gorham and
Clymer were merchants, McHenry was a physician, and Strong,
Ellsworth, Ingersoll, and Bedford were all lawyers who had been
' active in state or Confederation affairs.

Wythe, as chairman of the committee appointed on Friday,
reported the rales that had been, drafted, He read them through
"in. his place" and then gave them to the secretary. The Secretary
read them through again, and once more one by one for the
consideration of tide house. Two of them were rejected. One of
these would have authorized any delegate to call for the <<cyeas -
and nays" on any'vote and have them entered on the minutes.
King, objecting to the rule, ''urged that as the acts of the Con-
vention were not to bind the constituents it was unnecessary to
exhibit this evidence of the votes; and improper as changes of
opinion would be frequent in the course of business & would
fill the minutes with contradictions/* Mason seconded the objec-
tion, "adding that such a record of the opinions of members
would be an obstacle to the change of them on conviction; and
in case of its being hereafter promulged must furnish handles to
the adversaries of the Result of the Meeting,**

The proposed rule was unanimously rejected. AE the delegates
were aware that the work ahead of them was unprecedented as
well as intricate. Not one of them had more than a tentative
conception of the government he desired for the United States*
Different delegates had different conceptions, saw them in dif-
ferent lights, and expressed them in different terms. They differed
in their degrees of attachment to the government now in befog,
and in the amounts of confidence with which they faced the pros-
pect and risk of change. Some had local patriotisms, some had